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"Rising immigration Tide Strain^ Na L i on 1 s fjir hoo I s" 'sta t es t he headline of 



1 I 

Gene Maeroff's article in a special. Kail '8'J uxWcation supplement of tlte New 

\ ' / 

York Times . The education reporter goes on to p(J%nL out that America' s class- 
room^ are confronted by the biggest influx of immigrant students since nearly in 

the century. So once again, American elementary and secondary schools are 

A . :! .... ■ 

being turned into ""me ling pots" s trngg 1 i ng to 'absorb • the hundreds of thousands 
of immigrant- youngsters. (Mae ro !" f N . Y . Times, August -21, 1983, Education a 
Cs Supplement, p. 1) _ " \^ 

The situation in American schools in the 1980s parallels the experiences of 
British schools in the 1960s. The sudden influx of non-English speaking chil- 
dren in large numbers' taxes the resources of the educational enterprise dedi- 
cated to the promulgation of, the English language in spoken and written form 
as weli as the culture, heritage, history, tradition ajid customs' embedded in 

r 

that language. And educators know thai the La.sk of helping f ft "these immigrant, 



youngsters, into the socfety falls primarily on the nation's sclioodsX 



As 



Maeroff puts it "the » implicat ions of having to absorb &oth immigrant and native- 
born students with limited* Eng L ish proficiency are enormous, — affecting curricu- 
lum, costs,- ther availability of teaching jobs, and educational andjsocial 
philosophy. 11 (P. 3'1) A^tatement * as applicable to British schools as those 
in America*. * ^ ■ 



-2- 

* - ' 

In the past in British and American schools, children speaking a language 
other than English were §een«not as possessing a set of valuable skills but as 
struggling against an impediment that needed to be- eradicated before they 
(Wd 

successfully acquire the English language and thus take advantage of the m . 
learning opportunities available in "*he society. But in more recent years a 
shift in. thinking has been underway; Now instead of regfarding the mother 

T " ' - ' 

tongue as a barrier to learning English, more* educators Jand classroom teachers 
are coming to -see it as providing chi ldren ,wi th a valuable foundation* of con- 

Jt fidence at using language and understanding how language works. 

I 0 • ' 

Today tha arguments for .a multicultural curriculum reflecting children's 

■ » . • " 

cultural experiences are fast gaining ground i% ( the ' United States and in Britain, 
However, language and culture. are inseparable ks teachers were soon* to discover 
through t-heir efforts to incorporate aspect's of . their pupils home cultures into 

• A - . ' • ' . ' 

the day to day work of thp classroom. Gradually, then, they «ar$ recognizing 

that the multicultural^ jpurriculum should also be a multilingual one; and the 

development of relevant classroom strategies is becoming a major priority. 

* . In dealing with 'Che* new waves of immigrant pupils schools quickly recog- 4 

■ « 

nized that they also were becoming '-deeply' involved with the parents, the- 
families o£ limited or non-English speaking children, If"lthere was any doubt 
about the views of these parents toward mother tongifc— maintenance fo^ their 
children, evidence of their commitment was to be found in the commurii ty-run 
mother tongue classes operating outside normal school hours in ethnic minority 

communities in the United States and in Britain. It is evident that parents 

• " * i 

are deeply concerned with maintenance of the mother tongue to facilitate 

communication with their children and" to encourage children to participate and 

communicate at family gatherings. Further, parents wish their children to be . 

able to keep contact with the hpmeland and -with relatives and friends that 



Still reside there. Parents of these children "are of ten worried about the loss 
of self «steem and identification with the traditions and culture of the ethnic 
group. On the other hand, most teachers are preoccupied 'with, the social, psy- 
etiological and general educational performance of their pupils. Sociologists 
point out that there is no ^accepted concept of hyphenated identities in England' 
as there is in America such as the Mexican-American .pr the Italian-American V ^ 
Further, few minority cultures, and languages- are valued or publicly recognized 
in the wider British society. 

i ~ * S • * / 

• To underscore the importance of the mainte»ance "of one's mother tongue, 

' Ver'ity Khan of the Linguistic Minorities Projec'-t writers- 

' ' • v V \ : 

/ ,» Th ^ .^ act C V at man y children of non-English 1 mother tongues 

in Britishf schools stop speaking (and at times refuse to 
acknowledge the exis tence !f>f) their mother tongue ijs not 
solely \^ simply an indication of dramatic language' ^ 
shift, l£ al^o indicates tbeir^ appreciat ion of the rela- 
' tive value accorded to the two languagel^in the school 
and the witfer society 'as a 'whole. # In some cases minority 
children refuse;to speak «"the mother, tonguq at home except 
when essential, 'for example with' a, non-English-speaking 
parent. 1 This situation and the actual dominance of English 
and loss of mother tongue caii cause . the loss of Szotal com- 
* munication between patents and children in minority families 
in before the child stardhschotfL * 



even 



- 1 < (K»an, 1980, p. 83-84') ' 

Her statement reflects the deep concern of educators, in English speaking 
nations about the non-English speaking children in their schools/ 



A Response to Mother'Tongue Teaching in Britain 

As\a result of this concern in Britain in 1981 the School Council, with 

support from the Inner London Education Authority (ILEA) and funding- from^the 

European Commission, "(EEC), felt t\\e climate was right to launch a major * 
* 4 \» 



national project which would of fer/ass i^'tanee , in* the f oVm'" of resources'* and 



guidelines, to teachers wishing to extend the motfier tongue skills of "^their 
primary age children. From • the outset, it - has been Clear that the Schools 
Council Mother Tpr^gue Project cannbt focus its efforts 4 on 'any single category'/ 
of teacher^ since three bfoad groups- share 'responsibility for the education of 
bilingual, children. 1 ' . ** " 

The*first comprises those", teachers who (contribute their, time and' expertise , 

' % V * ... , . \ 1 

^p-ften voluntarily, to the community mother tongue schools that meet ^<even±ngs 4 
ami weekends, faie second is the steadily growing group employed by Local £du- 

cation "Authorities (LEAs) as matiiid*r-U?ngue teaching specialists in mainstream , ' 

•> - - * • s / ' \ 

primary- scliopls.' The third, and numerically tlve largest, consists of all thos£ 

"primary teachers whoit^ork Brings them, into regular contact with pupils from 



dif f erent v linguisf ic backgrounds and who therefore exert some influence on 

how children perceive* Cheir bilingualism , and the-stat»s that is asciu^ed to 

their languages within the school. Three groups ot teachers, often from«dif- 

ferent professional backgrounds, l acing varied teaching situations and' each 

defining their own^ classroom priorities,, yet all having Complementary roles in 

■ « 

aiding children's mother tongues. ~ 

■■> ;■ ■ ». ' * *' • ; 

The project has set itself the task orf collaborating , with afj. three groups 

in order to devise resources . and teaching strategies which will meet their ,needd£ 

f ' «. 

#■ '**.■" 
and circumstances. \ ' » 

. ■ ' \ - ■ 

Bengali and Greek have been ta4<.en as the focus languages for the project' -s-* 
main materials output. Chosen because of the size.' of their population in the ' 
London area where the project is based/, these also of fer, interesting lin- 
guistic contrasts and similarities which will enable the experience of working' > 
with them to be more wisely gerieralizable to other community languages. Indeed 
a major aim is to extend the process of materials development in Bengali and, 



Gteek sea's to provide v.a framework which will assist" bilingual teachers • " • 
generally in prepaiy.ng thtiir own materia j s Jot c 1 assroom ' use. ' 

From September 1981 to July' 1982 was a development period' during 
which the^project team worke'd' closely* with groups of BeAgali- and -G^eejc-speaking 
teachers in order, to produce 1 a collection or ©racy and literacy materials* 
which reflect the experiences of children gMwing up in an urban multicultural 
environment. \ w K ' t j . 

• • " v V * - ' '' * ' 

The folloVing school year saw draft versions of the materials undergoing 

. • . ' ' r.<, . ' - - • ' - ' • >."' 

classroom tri-als in the f/ondoh are^ the -bilingual teachers using them being, 

> f ' - v j ' y • 

in the main, those who were previously involved- in tbeir development. Although 
primarily intended for evaluating the materials in use, this trial year had the 

additional aim of providing the team with* insight into otlher ' aspects of mother 

/ •'■ • ' • J 

tongue teaching such as, hqw schools might .organize ,< how children a»re likeay to 

benefit, and^ what; sort of 'In-Service* support needs to be available for all mem- 
bers ^of st5ff. Guidance on.sucrh issues is x f requently being sought by schools 
and LEAs , and so as part of -the final year's output the team its hoping. tq> bp 
able to pass" on • the experiences' they have gained in the form of a* collection 
pf case study reports drawn from the participating schools. 

. V < • . * ' ' '"■ v , ; / f , * * * 

Although .Bengali and Greek have Considerable statistical Importance in 
the London area, at a national level they ^re just two among several major 
community languages; and by comparison with others, rn certain. areas of 
Britain they are spoken b$ *bnly a small proportion of the ethnic minority 

. • a 

population.* It becoi^ks a|l the "more important, then, that -bilingual' teachers . 

i * * 

► » •. . * ' ✓ 

of other languages should be able to draw" upon the project's work and feel 

■ • • \ . * ' ^ 1 ' 

that its materials package has some applications fxj their own spheres of 
'interest. . , i - 



This 'has become known as the 'transferability* aspect of the project.. It 
is being approached in a variety 'of ways. One starting point was fiq^incorpo- 
rate -an element of inter cu 1 tura 1 exchange into the Bengali and Greek strands 
thus enabling a yojung: Greek-speaker , for instance, to read\a »story in Greek 
aboijt a Bangladeshi child's fi.^t day at school in a new country, or by giving 
a Bengali-speaking child a chance to learn about a Cypriot wedding ceremony. 
A\further step has been for the project team to make available some of their 




materials to bilingual teachers of other languages, Portuguese and Urdu for 

• ; - \ ■ / . . ' • • - . - 

instance, who are now using them in % their owfi classes having carried out any 
necessary translation^ Later; details of how they used and adapted the materials 
will be collated by the project team and, together with the results of monitoring 
the original development cess, will form the basis for a handbook of guide- 
lines on preparing resources for mother tongue teaching at the primary level. 

Supporting the Multilingual Classroom Tea cher 

Classroom teachers in mu.l t icjul tural primary schools face a wide variety of 
situations. Many work with children from a range of linguistic backgrounds. - 
Others draw their pupils from communities' where a .particular language is in the 
majority. "Some teach classes" in which ethnic* minority children are in a dis- 
tinct minority. 

All this adds up to a heterogeneous group. But what these teachers are 

c ' . 
likely to have in common is that they have little, if any, competence in the 

* ' * - . • J- 

languages of their pupils and. therefore would' appreciate guidance on how to 

/ • 
bring language diversity on to the classroom- agenda. Here, three publications 

are planned by the project: 

The first — "Supporting Children's Bilingualism" — is already available 

from Longman. It is the outcome of a Seminar held by the project in the Summer 

of 1982 and sets out some pf the issues which schools and LEAs will need to 



examine in order to provide teachers with the supportive structure that is ' 
necessary if they are to be able to respond effectively to their pupils' . ' 
languages. Included ate sections on—Why support children's bilingual ism?; 
.The need for a school and LEA policy; In-Service training; Resources; Links , 
with ethnic minority communities. A final section poses some discussion ■ 
points and offers suggestions on how the document could f be used locally 'as 
an aid to In-Service Training, or in preparing school or LEA policies. See 
London Times article (Appendix) . . • V 

' * I , ■ 

L _ ,/ . J 

Insert here diagram, "Why Support Bilingualism" 

The second~"Teaching in the Multilingual Classroom'", — is to be the main 
handbook for teachers in linguistically mixed classrooms. It is a compilation 
of activities undertaken by primary teachers in eleven LEAs between January". 
1*82 and January 1983. Throughout, the emphasis is,on self-help, the intention 
being to demonstrate how teachers cun create an atmosphere of linguistic 
awareness and sharing, calling upon the rapge of human and material resources 
that are available to most multicultural schools.' The main sections are— 'Finding 
out about children's languages; Language diversity acieoss the curriculum; 
Working with parents; Using mother tongue stories; Learning children's lan- 
guages; Looking at resources. 

National^ trials of the handbook will end in December of 1983. It will 
then be revised in the light of teachers 1 observations, with a view to it 
being published by Longman in 1984. " 

The third— "The Children 's Language Project M — comprises a, series of. 
activity cArds jsrhat are the outcome of a joint venture involving the project 
and the Language Information Network Co-ordination. They are designed to w 
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Page 13 fromtf SUPPORTINC CHILDREN'S B1LINGUALISM" a Schools Council Programmed 
' ^ pamphl et by DaviM 'Jkn i ] t o i i and R i 5 chard W illey . ' * 



WHY SUITttRT IM hlNCUALISM? 



. Benefits for all children , 

1, Supports confidence iiv 
own language repertoire 

2 . Increase^ language 
awareness 

^ 3. Contributes to combating 
racism * 

4, Increases awareness 4 
of cultural Uivens ity 

5. Increases commun,icai ion 
between different ' 
cultural groups ^ 



Benefits for bilingual children 



2. 



Support for learning 
Aic^mg intellectual/ 
cognitive development 

3. Supporting self-esteem/ 
confidence in own 
ethnicity * • 

4. Supporting relationship 
with Tamilyrand community 

5. KxLending vocational • 
and life options 




BA$LC *KINi:i IM.KS 

Kqual iLy pi opportunity 
•Deve 1 up Lng" skills and 
La lent s tliaL children 
ing to school 
es ponding pos it i velvet? 
niult-icuLtural society 



> 



Benefits for the teacher and the school 



1. 

2. 
3. 

A. 
5. 



Increasklk knowledge of and 
relationship with individual pupils 
Recognition of pupils 1 family/ 
community as a resource 
Increases! teacher awareness of 
Unguis tile and cultural diversity 
Strengthens school /community links 
Contributes to multicultural ethos 
of the school 



•1 



Copyright (c) 1983 

School's Council Publications 
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encourage children to investigate their own patterns of language use as well 
as the languages they encounter aLl around them at school, at home and in the 
community. (See Appendix for examples) 

There are four cards in the series, each with a specific theme — Languages 
at home; Languages at school; Languages in the neighborhood; Languages around 
the* world. Classroom trials have now been completed and, after a~ period of 
rfcv^ion, the cards will be offered to a commercl^ .publisher . 

How do these British efforts relate to American programs in multilingual 
education? , ^> 

The' Asian and Minority Group Project of Californ ia * 

What approaches are being used in American schools to educate non-English 
speaking children? fc A publication by the Office of Bilingual Bicultural Educa- 
tion, California State Department pf Education delineates four such approaches. 
In school situations, language minority students are exposed 
to* English in basically four ways: 
y ^ 1) submersion classes; 

2) grammar-based ESL; (English as a Second Language) 
„ 3) communicative-based ESL; ^ 
4) sheltered English classes.. 
A brief description of these four approaches is as follows: 



Submersion classes are situations in which teachers speak in 
a native spe*ake,r to native speaker register as if all of the 
students in the -class were native speakers of English 



11 



Grammar-based ESL classes -focus on phonology and syntax- and 
emphasize learning 'language rules, through* inductive (grammar- * ' 
translation) or deductive (audiolingual or cogniti^L code) 



methods . . -A 



Communicative-based ESL, by contrast { places eij^D has is on , 

■ : * > 

language use and /functions ., This type of instruction ; '. ' 

<■ > ,p • 

focuses on basic commiinieaL Lye t^mpc ! LeiuTfe , rather than k 



learning grammar sules. 



:#r it 



Sheltered ^English approaches deliver subject mat Jpr in the ' 
second language. In these situations LZ acquirers are - 
usually grouped together, special materials are provided, 
students are allowed' to speak in their native language 
(although the teacher always models native speaker or : 
near-native speaker speech) , and a native speakqr-'tOT * \ 
non-native speaker register ("mothe re*^e" or "foreigner talk") 
is used by the teacher. 

The research suggests that communicative- based ESL and 

'•*'*■ ■ * ■ ■■ ■ 

sheltered Englisjj ^instruction ef fectively promote the 

<f ■ 

acquisition of Basic Interpersonal Communicative Skills ,. 
(BICS) in/English. Grammar-based ESL and submersion, ' 
classes have been found to be less effective tfh promoting 
such skills. (Cummins, Krashen arid Terrell in Handbook for 
Teaching Vietnamese Speaking Students , p. 35-36, 1983)' f 

Ti>e material, quoted above was excerpted from "Handbook for Teaching 



Vietnamese Children." This is one of the series of handbooks published in 



ERIC 



, \ - -n- ■ • ■ 

1983 by the California State Department of Education to meet the -ne*eds of 
Rapidly* increasing minority language populations in the state. The handbooks 
focus on various language groups including: Vietnamese; Cantonese,. Koreari, 
Philipino/Mandarin, Japanese, Portuguese, Ilocano Punjabi, Armenian, Laotian, 
Cambodian,- and Samoan. Mach handbook addresses Lhe unique historical, socio- 
cultural and linguistic charaeterist ies of each language grcfup. Tn*e handbooks 
also provide educational resources such as community organizations and class- 
room instructional materials. They are designed to assist bilingual/ESL 
teachers, counselors, schools administrators and teacher training institutions 
in establishing programmatic, curricular and instruational policies. 

V 

The linguistic experts who developed the theoretical bases for this 
minority language instruction programs set^ forth in Schooling and Language 
Minority Students: A Theoretical Framework ^ advocate additive bilingualism 
and stress on maintenance of the mother tongue. Writing in the Handbook for 
Teaching Vietnamese Students , they stale that opportunities to develop cogni- 
tive and academic languages skills in Vietnamese are naturally not available 
to students in most communities in California therefore, parents and educators 
must work together to design and implement such opportunities. Further, cog- 
nitive and academic language skills not learned in Vietnamese can easily be 
added in English by specially designed instruction at school. "If students 
are to benefit from their^bilingualism, attention to Vietnamese language 
development .^nd English language acquisition is necessary." (p. 42), Office 
Of Biljng./Bicult.' Educ. , Calif . State Dept. of Educ. Sacramento ,* CA. ) Hence, 
we can recognize a similarity in philosophy, goals and theoretical framework 
between the Schools Council Mother Tongue Project in Britain and the programs 
for Asian language speakers in California just described. 



■12-1 
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The C omplexities of Mother- Top K ue Teaehi.m Under Conditions of Wide Diversity 
. The circumstances of, defining a unified policy for mother tongue r ft5fchin § 



or even a 'general advocacy of ESL programs. In American school's,, today, becomes 
more and more problematical. What do educators propose?' 1 '' What do parents 
want? 'What will the Federal,- state or local authorities fund? It seems very 
trying for those responsible for the integration of the immigrant youngsters 
into schools across tht United States to determine. 

A thoughtful and indepth study of -Southeast Asian refugee parents in the ' 
Pacific Northwest sheds further light on the mother tongue teaching controversy. 
Mary Blakely of the College of Education, University of Oregon, interviewed 
Southeast Asian refugee parents to obLain their perspectives on formal edu- 
cation for their children attending the local schools. She further augmented 
her interpretation of the survey data with two prior years of participant 
observation fieldwork in the setting. The main purpose of her project was to 
help the school district learn more about how the refugee families adjusted to 
American schools. Emphasis in the study was placed on the parents' perception 
of the language environment in the schools, cross-cultural communication, 
parent involvemej^ in schools and bi I ingualism. Refugee groups included Chinese, 
Vietnamese, Lao, Mien and Khmer speakers'. 

» 

This Oregon school district had no recent experience with bilingual edu- 
cation prior to the refugee program. After the arrivll of the linguistically 
diverse -families from Southeast Asia, the school district applied for and 
received Federal funds to implement a "transitional bilingual" program in the 
schools for the children of these families . The objective was to promote a 
"language shift" from mother tongue to the dominant language of the local 
society. The program and the students were' evaluated only on the basis of 

Mr 
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English langiia^e proficiency, not on achievement of native language literacy 
skills. (Blakely, 1983.) 

'/^fter two years, of the program, Blakely ^sltecl parents if they thought 
fheir children should* learn to -read and write their native languages as well * 
as English? Each family was asked to respond to the question in reference to 

> ■• ' - • • 

the language they regarded as their "own." The refugee parents across lan-« 
guage- groups general Ly 'gave one answer tfor tlieir x?lder children and another 
for the younger primary school age (Ihijdren. Blakely reports' that half the 
parents noted that older children alreacly were literate, so there was no need 
for them to receive native langauge ins'truction^at school. The majority 
(60 percent) said they wanted their younger children to learn to read and 
write the native language. One Chinese-Vietnamese mother state "I would like 
the school to open a Chinese class. lit would' be good for all the children. 
The Americans, too." -This mother noteld that in our contemporary world Chinese 
might be a more widely used language than Vietnamese . Chinese parents also ' 
mentioned the intellectual vaiue of becoming literate in^ two languages. ^ 

However, a Lao-speaking father was most adamant in his response in oppo- . 
sition to native language teaching. Through an interpreter he. stated: 
Write down that I want only' English at school! This not 
Laos. There is no reason.. to learn to read Lao here^. 
There are no Lao books in America. Here my boys need 
English. They are learning English well at school and 
I am happy. To get a good job they must Know how to 
read and write English. j ^ 

(Blakely, p. 62) 

Blakely concluded that no parents' surveyed argued against English literacy for 
their children, but some parents*.doubted the value of being literate in an 



additional language. Like immigrant groups before them x in America, the^ recog- 
nized the immediate needs for English languge proficiency. (E^lakely, 1983) , 



The^fe attitudes were* further confirmed during an Interview with £he ESL . 
Consultant for the-Aurora Colorado' Schools, who described his schpol district* 1 

. • ' I ■ ' ' : , ' .■ ■ • 

program for Korean-speakj^fg new immigrant children. He stressed that: families 
from Korea wanted an 1 "American education" for their children. V Parents wanted 
their children to be immersed in the American Lradltion and spe\^c only | 
American English** Yet he noted that ten or fifteen years later, when the 
families had >een in v the U.S- for awhile, they spoke of feelings of -regret 
for not teaching their children about their Korean heritage and the language, 
as they and their children soon forgot the tr^itions and culture of the' 
mother country. ■ * 

Another ar'gu^ment that confounds ?Ke issue of mother tongue teaching in 
the schools of the United States is the one of ethnic minority isolation, and 
hence discrimination and economic disadvantagement . Writing in an issue of 
the Harvard Education Review on the bilingual education controversy, and 
particularly how it effects Spanish speakers)^ Ortheguy points out that to ■ 
the extent that bilingual programs help maintain communication in Spanish 

Si 

among Hispanic children, they may also curb the process of assimilation by 
identifying^ Hispanics as a distinct groqp. "Conventional wi^i^pm holds tha.t 
as long as a group remains distinguished from the larger society, its members 

will remain poor. Because of their experience with racism in this country, 

. * ■ - j- 

many Hispanics have long-ago ^iven up the- hope of disappearing as a distinct 

/ 1 . i 

group." (Ortheguy, 1982 p. 312). 

Whither Mother Tongue Teaching ? ^ 

Where does this leave us in this discussion of issues' on mother tongue 
teaching in Britain and the United States? Strong evidence is set forth by 

16 
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The School's Council Mother Tongue Project for supporting children's 
bilingual ism. The Project's position statement pdints out? that bilingualisra 

- * ' • > " < A * v 

benefits all children by suppoVLing coh'l id/enee in Qt>eV$ own language 

repertoire, increasing 'language awareness , and jawareness cultural: diversity, 

fc combating prejudice and discrimination and increasing communication between 

different cuTtural groups, iiilingualsm benefits, bilingual children by 

supporting learning, aiding IlU^H ec Liial and cogn it'i ve* deve3 opment supporting 

self-esteem and confidence in one's owiv ethn Lcity , supporting relationship 

• 1 

t - 

with one's family and ethnic community and extending vocational and life-, 

- • * 

options . * v . 

Bilingualisra benefits teachers and the schqols by increasing knowledge ^ 
of and relationships with individual pupils , by recognizing pupil's family 
*&nd community as school resources, by increasing teacher awareness of ilin- 
guistic and cultural diversity, strengthening school/community^ ties and by 
contributing to the multicultural ethos oY. the school. Finally bilingualism 

n 

and the inclusion of mother tongue teaching promotes equality of educational 

/ v 
opportunity, and develops skills and talent that ch^il^ir^n bring to school, 

/ 

Bilingualisra is a positive response to a multiethnic society. 

In America in 1983, school districts across the country, confronted with 

tr 

raising immigrant populations of* limited English-speaking students are opting 
for a middle ground, allowing students to retain literacy i'n their native 
language while helping them to learn English, School administrators are 
recognizing the advantages of bilingualism or multilingualisra for' all" students , 
native North Americans as well as new immigrants. 

The question of whether to^sencourage students to perpetuate 
fluency in their native tongue has thrust the schools into a 
» larger debate over the future of the United States as a 



r 
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monoling 



1 society. Critics charge that the dominance of ^English 



could be weakened and national cohesiveness could be threatened 
if educators do -not handle this issue carefully. 



(Maeroff, 1983 p. 67) - 

This debate continues on both sides of the Atlantic. But* the need for more 

' ' ' : .'J 

r'esearcV), curricular materials and teacher education" is evident. 



/ 
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Abstract : 

This paper discusses issues involved in mother tongue teaching in the 
♦schools of Britain and the United States, British approaches to bilingual 
education, curricular materials and teaching methods are highlighted in the 
description of ,the Schools Council Mother Tongue Project. Comparisons with 
American projects and studies aref-mad^. The ' controversy '-surrounding mother 



tongue teaching in both nations is considered. 
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PRIMARY 



New policy sought 
on bilingual classes 



by Diane Spencer 



The Schools Council b calling for a 
coordinated policy on bilingual educa- 
tion in primary schools from the 
Department of Education and Science 
and local education authorities. 

In a report published today, the 
council says at least 100 mother ton* 
gucs arc spoken every day in the 
nation's classrooms. 

Eighteen reasons why children's 
bilingunUsm should be supported arc 
listed In the report They Include: 
helping to fight racism, Increasing 
language awareness and self confl* 
dencc, and strengthening school and 
community links. 

The report also looks hi current 
practice and thinking In the field of 
mother tongue teaching and sets out 
the issues which schools and education 
authorities should examine when for* 
mutating policy. 

"It is not a definitive statement on 
he subject, but rather a resource for 



colleagues who are beginning to con* 
sider the type of supportive structure 
that can be provided to assist teachers 
in taking greater account of the lurv 
guage skills which their children pos- 
sess, but which can easily be left at the 
school gates". 

The report advises schools to foster . 
links with centres organized by loci))* 
communities to teach mother tongue? 
as they contain a considerable pool of ' 
bilingual expertise. e , f 4 * 

Teachers should also take more 
account of the view% of ethnic groups 
and parents, it says . "No doubt in many 
schoob tbJsJ liaison will require extreme 
professk>nibensitlvity if the all-round 
benefits of recognizing linguistic di- 
versity art to be fully understood^" 

The authors, David Houlton and 
Richard Willey, call .for reforms in 
both initial and. in-service training to 
help teachers develop bilingual 




Mother-tongue teaching: astnstiiv* approach needed 
teaching skills. 

"All. teachers, regardless of the — — 

range of their own language know* 
ledge, have an important role to play in 
giving recognition and support to the 
language that their children bring to 



Supporting children*! bOinguaBn 
David Houlton and Richard Wane 
Lon gm an Resources Unit, 33-35 Taj 
ner Row^ York YOl UP, £1.75. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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The Mother Tongue 
Project 



Materials 




Schools Council: 
Mother Tongue Project 
Robert Montefiore School 
Underwood Road 
frndon fl 5A0 
Telephone 01-377 9904 



This project was set up in 1981 in . # ; 
* response to' the call from mainstream 
and community language schools for 
(a)) curricular resources for use by 
bilingual teachers to assist them to 
extend children's proficiency in their 
mother tongue, and (b) guidance for 
non-bilingual class teachers in, the 
mainstream system on what they might 
do to support children's use of their 
mother tongue. 

It is being funded by the European 
Economic Community, the Schools 
Council and the . Inner London Education 
Authority. 

The project has already produced 
various materials. There has been so 
much demand from people to know about 
these materials that we have produced 
this catalogue to describe the output 
(existing and planned), of the project. 
The illustrations in the catalogue are 
taken from the project's materials. 

During 1982-1983 these materials are 
in their trial stage. In 1983-1984 
they will be revised in light of these 
trials and will then be made widely 
available. 



fo respond effectively to language 
diversity. Included 'are the follow 
ing Upctions: "Why support children's 
bilingualism?; The need for a school 
and LEA policy; In-service training; 
Resources; Links with ethnic minority 
communities 11 . A final section lists 
some discussior^points and suggests 
how the document could be used, at 
local level, as an aicl to in-service 
training, or in preparing school or 
LEA policies.' 

"Supporting children's bilingualism" 
(May 1983). (About £2) from Longman 
Publications, 33-35 Tanner Row, York, 
Yorkshire Y01 UP. 



PROJECT NEWSLETTER 
■ * 

The team produce a termly newsletter 
giving up-to-date reports of the 
project 's t progress and details of 
local initiative in supporting 
minority languages. 

PROJECT INFORMATION SHEET 



ERLC 



SEMINAR REPORT: 

Supporting Children's Bilingualism: ^ 
Policy issues for primary schools 
and LEAs.' This book is the outcome . 
of a seminar held by the project in . 
the summer term of 1982. It sets out 
some of the issues which schools and 
LEAs will ne^d to examine in order 
to offer teachers the support that 
is necessary if they are to be able 
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This describes the background to . 
the project, its work in Greek and 
Bengali, its proposed work on. 
transferring ideas to other language 
groups ,and its work with non- 
bilingual teachers . 

Both the newsletter and information 
sheet can.be c(btain6d free from the 
Schpols Council*Mother Tongue Project 
at Robert Montefiore School, Underwood 
Road, London El. * . ' V 



-TEACHING IN THE MULTI-LINGUA^ CLASSROOM 

..This a handbook* for teachers in 
: linguistically mixed classroonfe . » [t'Ls 
a compilation of Strategies devi sed by 
groups of. primary teachers, in eleven 
LEAs, between January 1982 sintKlanuary 
1983. The emphasis throughout is on 
self-help, the intent? being to demonstrate- 
from case studies of classroom initiatives 
liofo' teachers can create an- atmosphere of 
linguistic awareness' and , sharing , calling 
upon the variety of human and material 
resources that are available to most 
^schools* The main sections in t^.he 
handbook are: "Finding out About your- - 
children's languages; Working with the 
comunity; Collecting and using' mother * ~ 
tongue stories;.. Learning and using your 
children's languages; Developing resources; 
Language diversity across the curriculum". 

It is hoped that .the handbook wil 1. ' 
be published in 1984 during the project's 
final year. Local trials and evaluation, 
wi^ll enable teachers who were not involved 
in its development to have access to it 
ns a classroom resource and to assist in 
shaping its finar form. • ' 



TEACHING MATERIALS FOR BILINGUAL 
TEACHERS OF BENGALI AND GREEK 

The project team have workdd wit* ' ' 
tedcher groups to produce exemplar 
materials, designed to be transferable 
ior use withiother- languages. They 
are also producing guides for bilingual 
teaclfcrs cTf other languages who wish to . 
develop .their own materials. - " ♦ 

The materials' are designed to suit /the 
needs of three stages whic^the •project' 
have identified .for language learning. 

Jjre-iiteratFy' 

beginning literacy 
• extending literacy 

They are-als-o devised to ca^er four 
themes familiar to' the children-: 
Myself, Home, Scho61, The Street. 

The levels for which each element of . 
the material is designed are shown an 
this list. 



• if ♦ »• • 
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PROJECT-PRODUCED MATERi^.S-v- . / ' /''/ 

■ ■ \ : '■ '■" ■ : . * 

The Picture .-Book ; ' . 

This book will have 15 pictures/(With.: ■ ..... 
-So-texi)' illus4;r-a4^Lng-v.axiQus ^themes . |, 

familiar to or of interest to children. 

The picture 'topics are: the home;, your \ 

body.; fcfie street; the market; school;. .', • 

hospital; clothe^; people at work; food; . 

numbers; th^f^iy ground; the tf^n; the 
. countryside;} the seaside; a board game 

about rpad signs....' ■:>'■• . ' / , • 

The Picture Book Can be 'used, inynany .: 
ways with children. of dif £ erent^&ges, 
learning an? language. It can also be, 
used in ordinary ymai?n^^ 
multicultural resource. ' V; 

The accompanying notes describe a ' } » 
; wide variety of activities to help 
build up vocabulary, to teach and 
practise language; structures, to link 



witU story telling and discussion, 
to provide d starting point for 
writing. 
( .£ize: double spreads 
Extent :i 32' pages__ : 



The Figurines 

These models (the adult figures are 
about 27cm tall) depict four families 
'living' in the neighbourhood of the 
' Picture Book: A Greek and a Bengali 
■family (both with grandparents); a ^ 
West ; Indian family and a single 
parent" English family. 

The figurines can be used on their own 
or with the Picture Book for story 
telling and many other oral activities 
They are .presented as family sheets : 
for the teacher to colour and .^Jpunt 
for standing. 5 v * ? 7 ' 

Other families could be Revised using 
these as basic models, f 5 



The Story Book 

The Story Book, too, can be used for 
a wide range of purposes in any 
language class to encourage both oral 
and written language* It will also 
be useful as a multicultural resource 
in all classes. 

The book will have 15 stories told 
only in pictures. There are no words, 
but the teacher 1 is provided with the 
text both in English and the mother 
tongue. 

The stories are chosen from many of 
the cultures represented in Britain 
today. . 

The s taries.-.ar e ..chQSSJ^^ 
the cultures represented in. Britain 
today and include: The Fat Fox; 
The Tiger and the Old Man;- The Birds 
-and the Cake; The Tiger-Eating Animal 
-(from Bangladesh and India); Hodja 
and the Baclavas; Hodja and the • 
Donkey ..(from Turkey); The Hare and 
the Tortoise; The Fox and the Crane; 
Persephone (Greece); The Five Fingef 
Mountain (Cyprus); Anansi and the 
Boat (West Africa and the Caribbean); 
Hengist and Hdrsa (Britain: Weighing 
an Elephant (China); Wh^r there are 
so maliy Languages (Choctaw Indian); 
The Pot of Gold (Eife) . 



The accompanying teacher's notes 
suggest ways in which this material, 
can be used. For example: stoi^y 
telling (both oral and written); 
as sequence cards; question, res- 
ponse and discussion. 

Size: A4 landscape , Extent: 32 pages 

k 

The Alphabet Sheets 
These sheets, showing a number of 
words for each letter, can be used 
as a frieze or as individual letter 
sheets for the oracy and beginning 
literacy stages in Greek and Bengali. 
They are simple to devise for other 
languages . 



Number Sheets or Friezes 
For Greek, which has the same numerals 
as English, any number sheet so long 
as it is 'word-free' can be used. 
The trial schools are using Dick 
Bruna's Number Frieze (Methuen). 

Number sheets for Bengali or otljer 
languages which use other numera^B, 
can be devised in the same way as can 
alphabet sheets, or bought from shops 
importing books from Asia. 
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The Phonic Readers 

These books are for children ac-iiu i vi ng 
early literacy skills. They have a 
basic story line and are designed t:q 
introduce children to the phonic 
features of their language. They assume 
that the children have already been 
introduced t& 'the main sounds and 
symbols of the alphabet. 



Bengali : 

Book 1: 32 pages 

Book 2: , ' 24 pages 

// , 

Greek 

Book 1 and 2: 20 pages 



A5 
A3 



A5 



The Phonic Workbooks 

These can be used in conjunction with 
the project's Phonic Readers or with 
other early literacy materials'. 

They reinforce and extend the early 
reading skills and gradually lead 
the children into written work. 

Sane activities include: 

letter formation and recognition . 
picture/word matching 
sentence building 
phonic practice 




These books can be used as exemplar 
by teachers of other languages wishing 
■to construct similar early reading 
materials. 



Creek 

Book 1 and 2: 20 pages 
Bengali 

Book 1 an<J 2: 20 pages 



A4 landscape 
A4 portrait 



The Readers 

The Readers can be read aloud to the 
children or can be read by them. The 
reading level varies between about 
7 and 9 years 

All the Readers have been translated 
into Greek and Bengali for the trials 
and into English, so they can be 
considered by other language groups. 



The fourteen Reader^ 
during the trial perio|d 




ve been used 
They are: 



Mamoon's First Day at School : A ■ / 
Bengali child's first^ day at primary^ 
school where he is helped by a Greek boy. 

Dressing Up : Children dress up in t 
clothes from different cultures,; but 
one child feels left out? 

Marina's Christening ; The story of 
the baby's christening as told by her 
cousin, Lakis • 

Visitor Alice : A snake is brought 
into school for children to" meet. 



"jVngj^g^^ 

many sweets and then hie has toothache. 
The story of his visit to Dr Singh 
the Dentist. 

Ranjat the Elephant : The adventures 
of an elephant who is taken off to 
perform in a circus. 

The Best Bonfire in the World : Niki , 
and her Bengali friend fisit Cyprus 
at Eafcter-tide. / 

The Outing : Roma and Alexis 

visit a farm with their school. The . 

outing nearly ends in disaster.. 




$Q ?Hj*r TStC? 




A Day in Athens : Michael meets his friend 
Jasmin in Athens and their two, families 
spend the day together!. 



Auntie Rupa's Wedding 
Sister Sarah's Wedding 
-Meera- L s— Wedding 



These three stories are linked by the 
three girls who go to three weddings in 
their families: one is Muslim, one Hindu., 
and one Christian. 

Aunt Niki' s Wedding : A young boy's 
description of a Greek wedding day. 

Asad's Id : Asad spent last Id in 
Bangladesh. This year he celebrates 
Id in London, and shares it with his 
friends from school. 

Format: A5 12-32 pages. 
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Extension Reading Material 
This material is for those children 
who have reached the stage where they 
can read with reasonable assurance. . 
However, their level of comprehension 
ability may still be limited so* that 
— they-do-*K*fe- f-u-l-ly-und e r s ta n d all -thaJt — _ 
they read. 

The team have prepared sample activity 
sheets with a variety of exercises in 
sentence/word completion, identification 
of parts of speech, ^tory writing and 
comprehension task*: to help the children 
through this stage. 

Resource Packs 

Each class in the trials has been 
given a resource pack". This includes 
an assortment of material's: poems, v 
recipes, stories, etc. It is intended 
that the teacher^, will use this as a 
core for their own collection of 
material. * 



EXISTING PUBLISHED MATERIAL 

In addition to the material created by 
the team, the trial schools have examples 
of books and kits produced originally for 
language development ia English mother 
tongue classes. Some of this has been 
specially adapted to the trials. Included 
are: 

•Book boxes 

Each trial class has been given £10 
worth of books as a book box. The 
titles have been selected from those 
available in Britain. It also includes 
some bilingual books in both English 
and the. mother tongue from Bangladesh, 
West Bengal, Greece and Cyprus. 

- Area k thr oug h-~ t o ~L i-t era cy <-Longmait) : — 

Each class has a set of the Break- 
through Sentence Maker with words in 
the appropriate language. These have 
been reproduced on the blank cards, 
which are available from the publisher. 
r They are used when literacy is being 
introduced. 

Some of the Breakthrough Readers which 
link with the projectV f our themes 
and have a suitable multicultural back- 
ground have been translated by the c^am. 
Stick-on sheets have been provided so • 
that the teachers can convert these 
books into GVeek or Bengali readers. 

These are used to supplement the 
project's own Readers in encouraging 
reading fluency. 

Terraced House d 'Other Language 
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Sheets T (MethuenJT 

The publishers of these early readers, 
with a strong multicultural, urban 
thread in their colourful photographic 
illustrations, have translated the text 
into a number ^>f mpther tongues. 

The publishers haVe provided adhesive 
sheets with which the teacher can 
convert the books either fully to the 
mother tongue or, as the project has 
done, to bilingual readers iu which the 
child can read the text both in English 
and the other language. (Orders to 
Schools Promotion Unit, Methuen «. * 

Educational Ltd, North Way, Andover, 
Hants, enclosing £3 for 16 texts.) 
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9 Language for Learning 

These text-free language development 
activities, developed by ILEA's 
Language Materials Serviced, are 
published 1 by ILEA and by Heinemann 
Educational elsewhere. They provide 
an example of text-free material which 
is equally useful for the development 
of any language. 

Unit 1: Classifications Jnit. 2: 
Storytelling; Unit 3: quire and 
eliminate; Unit 4: List" , discuss 
and do; Unit 5: Compare and enquire; 
Unit 6: Description. (Orders to 
Heinemann Educational or, within IJ 
to the Learning Materials Servicj 

Traditional Greek Buildings 
A pack from which, following the 
instructions in Greqk^pupils can 
build a model Greek building. 

Available from: Schema PAper Models, 
36 Westb ridge Road, London SW11. 

Teacher f s Book 

The Teacher "s Book for the Mother 
Tongue -material gives suggestions 
for how. the materials may be used 
in a great variety of ways. 



Look: No ffrirds ! 

The team are building up a catalogue 
of material which is readily avail- 
able and is f tej^t-free f so that it 
can be used for language development 
work in any language. The catalogue 
will make suggestions about how 
items c an be used in mother ton gue 
teaching. 




Th6 project £eam wtraid welcome any 
information about material which 
ijiight be included in the catalogue 
with suggestions for its use. 

Test Materials 

As part of the evaluation,, of the 
project, tests are being carried out 
to see what effect the trial teaching 
is having on pupil's oracy. and 
literacy progress both in the mother 
tongue and in English. 

Oracy tests which can be adapted to 
any language have been devised in 
which a story is told with props and 
the children are asked to retell the 
story. , « 

\ 



The oracy test stories are: 
The T/ger in the Market (developed 
by ILEA staff and CUES) with props 
and figurines; 

The Lost Parrot (with figurines); 
Sparkie the Robot (whose programme 
for housework goes awry) with * 
sequence cards; 

Treasure in Space (about astronauts 
finding buried treasure) with 
sequence cards . 

Cloze procedure is being used in the 
reading test with stories in Bengali, 
Greek and English". 

EVALUATION REPORTS 

There will be reports recording the 
working of- the project both from the 
project: evaluate^: ahd from t^e EEC. 



THE CHILDREN 'S, LANGUAGE PROJECT 

This is the provisional titlfc of a serie 
of activity cards. They are. the out- 
come of a joint venture involving' the 
Mother Tongue project and th'e^inguistic 
Minorites pro j ect . 

They are^ designed to encourage children 
to investigate their own patterns of 
language use,, as. well as the languages 
they encounter abound them. 

There are five cards, each with a theme: 
the origins of language; language in 
the neighbourhood; languages at school; 
languages at home; languages around the 
world. They are being tried out by 
teachers in Bradford, Haringey and 
Waltham Forest. 
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The Project Evaluator, Raula) Tansley , writes about the trial period: 



THE SCHOOLS The projects worked with 

12 mainstream schools and 
11 community mother tongue schools. The 
mainstream schools comprised 5 schools, * 
mainly in Harincey, wher? Qreek mother 
tongue teaching was carried out and 
7 schools, in the Tower Hamlets area of 
ILEA, where Bengali mother tongue teach- 
ing took place, covering bo?h infant 
and junior age ranges. \ 
The community schools were chosen as' . 
far as possible to represent the wide 
range of provision that already exists; 
so that for the Greek schools both 
•church schools and those or^anififed by 
the Greek Parents Association^ wer^\ 
•selected and for the Bengali schoolW a 
mosque "School and a school attended by 
pupils from West Bengali were chosen. 

THE CLASHES in the community schools 

the project work was slot- 
ted into ongoing programmes' although in 
sjome cases groups of children were 
relected^to work specifically with the 
projects materials. In pome main- 
stream schools, however, classes had to 
be specially set up fox; the work to 
take place. 

Two models of organisation were tried: 

the integrated model, where the 
mother tongue teacher works in 
the mainstream Jclassroom along- 
side the mainstream teacher; 

— the withdrawal model, where the 
mother tongue teacher takes 
children out c-f the)mainstre am 
class and works with tHem in a 
separate room. \y 



THE CHILDREN Teachers worked with groups 

(maximum 12) of children 
"S/hich they frequently subdivided accord- 
ing to language competence, from children 
vlho/spoke little English to those who 
.^sjpoke little of their mother tongue. A 
few English-only speaking children form- 
ed, part of the Greek mother tongue class 
in one school. Tift* children's ages 
ranged between 6 and 11 ytears. 

THE WORK Teachers were giv^n a package 

-of project. materials to use, 
designed to > cover, bo/h oracy and literacy 
in ^the mother tongoe. In addition they 
collaborated with mainstream teachers, on 
many occasions over, project work, topics, 
stories .etc . 



In the mainstream schools a total, of 
four hours teaching time (frequently 
spread over. two groups) plus one 
hour's liaison time was allocated. 

THE TEACHERS • Again teachers were 

cnosen to represent a 
variety of backgrounds' so that Greek 
teachers included teachers from the 
Greek Embassy, the Cyprus High Com- 
mission, unqualified teachers arid a 
mainstream teacher. Bengali teachers 
included both Sylheti and West Bengal 
speakers*, qualified- and unqualified 
teachers and again mairvstream 
teachers. 




OUTCOMI 



mcreas 
ainoinjsl 



•d coni. Idenee and motivation 
the project chi Idren; 



— stronger links between parents and 
schools; . * 

— increased status of minority languages; 

— greater language awareness in^ general; 

9 — better understanding between main- 
stream and mother tongue teachers. 

Eventually it is hoped to publish a 
detailed case study report of the trial 
period. /• 
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THE NEXT STEP 



< 



NdW that the materials have been exposed to classroom use they* are being 
revised ^n the light of teachers' and children 's observations. Our next 
step, then, is to establish contact with. publishers who may be interested 
in making the -materials commercially available. This - will be done through 
a trawl of educational and community publishers, leading to a meeting of 
interested parties early in the Autumn <£erm.. 



Readers will know from their own 
experience that there is little 
tradition in Britain of publish- 
ing materials in community lan- 
guages other than Welsh. We are, 
therefore, in unknown territory. 
But we are hopeful that our uon- 
taqt with publishers will demon- 
strate the need for such materials 
and will* eventually lead to us- 
finding a channel for publicat- 
and distribution. 



EK6pour| p-£ 
to axoxeio 
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MOTHER LANGUAGES 



Jrgrek art 




Although Bengali and Gi 
major languages in the Lc 
area, at a national lev^C^the^ 
are just two among ma/y community 
languages. Indeed in some areas 
of Britain they are spoken by 
only a small proportion of the 
•ethnic minority population. 

lr 

So it is important that bilingual teachers of other languages should be able 
**to draw upon our work and feel that our materials have some application for 

them. with this in mind, for some months we have been working closely 
with Ana Santos of the Portuguese Consulate, whose teachers have been using 
adapted versions of our materials in their own community -schools. 

* We have also received detailed advice from 

vRalph Russell and members of the National 
Working Party on Urdu teaching. _ * 

We are now reaching out to teachers of other 
community languages. Several LEAs have 
agreed to help. They have received copies 
of our materials and over the next few months 
will be giving Mfa feedbapk on how the materials 
have been used bilingual teachers in their 
areas. This will culminate in a Working 
Conference in December which will prepare a . 
guide to advise bilingual teachers generally 
ori how they might develop resources to meet 
tAeir own beaching needs. 
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"TEACHING IN THE MULTILINGUAL CLASSROQM" 



/ 



'Two '"groups have 
recently recorded in- 
formation sxbout themselves 
on tape in Gujarati* Urdu, Pushtu 
and Bengali, and were notAself- 
conscious about speaking in their 
mother tongue, in front of me. I 
particularly liked the way in which 
these groups worked so well 'together- 
If arty child was not sure of the x 
Urdu or Gujarati word the oth&P* 
children would help him or / J 
±her out. " Mb^^^^^^^m*^^^ ' / 



"A display of numbers 
in Vrdu script provoked a 
very positive response from 
the children. They came to 
tell jMe which numbers they could 
read and began to record numbers in 
other languages. Whilst making some 
number games using Gujarati, Punjabi 
Urdu and English, a group of nine 
year olds proficient in these, 
languages began to show a great* 
interest in each' others 9 lari- A 
maqes and to Q teach each 
other 



"One way i\f 
which the wholl 
sehooi shares &n in- 
terest in language vari- 
t Con is through music. The 
ol meets together once a week] 
^forfyinging and music-making,, 
using songs and musid from a 
varigty of cultural traditions. 
Sofnjs with iHmple repetitive 
lines in different languages 
feature regularly . 'i 



y 



These are seme teachers' statements that appear in the pi,lot version of 
our handbook - "Teaching in the Multilingual Classroom" . It is aimed at 
teachers in multilingual primary schools^wha do not nessarily speak their 
pupils' home languages, but who wish to give more recognition to these V 
as part of their day-to-day classroom practice, ^ 

Trials of the handbook are now beginning and will continue until late 
November of this } year. A total^of 22 Local Education Authorities * 
around the cduntry are assisting us during this trial 'p eri °cL For 
further information about the work of 'any of these trial groups 
the Co-brdinator^s can be contacted at the addresses on the following pages. 

Already there is a great deal of i/iterest L*i the handbook but, as it 
is still at the pilot stage, we are unable, to make copies available *>' 
to readers who ar£ not involved with one of the local groups. . 
However, we would always.be hapj^ to supply more detailed information 
on receipt of a S.A.E. and an indication of your specific area of 
interest. . £» . • ' 
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